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Cancer Deaths Exceed Deaths for Firs! in 
California History 


7 


In 1928 there were 6401 deaths from cancer in Cali- 
fornia and there were 6073 deaths from tuberculosis 


during the same year. Since the state vital statistics 
have béen recorded, in 1906, this is the first year in 


which cancer deaths have exceeded tuberculosis 
deaths. The cancer death rate per hundred thou- 
sand population also exceeded the tuberculosis mor- 
tality rate per hundred thousand population. These 
rates for 1928 were 147.3 for cancer and 139.7 for 
tuberculosis. It is interesting to note that in 1906 
there were three times as many tuberculosis deaths 
as cancer deaths. Hach year since 1906 has shown an 
increase in the numbers of deaths from cancer, and 
after twenty-three years cancer has finally outstripped 
tuberculosis as a destroyer of the lives of Californians. 

Tuberculosis causes many deaths of nonresidents in 
California, as well as of many individuals who have 
been within the state for a few years only. The 
enviable climate naturally attracts individuals who are 
suffering from tuberculosis. This is a considerable 
factor in the maintenance of a high tuberculosis mor- 
tality rate in California. In spite of this factor, how- 
ever, the tuberculosis death rate in California has 
been almost cut in two since 1906. 

It is possible, also, that many adults who suffer 
trom cancer come to California to spend the last years 
of their lives enjoying this state’s unusual facilities 


7 | 7 


for invalids. Since cancer is a disease of middle age 
and of old age, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
increase in the cancer death rate may be attributable 


in a large degree to the migration of sick persons to 


California. Another factor that must be given con- 
sideration is the increased facilities for diagnosis of 


cancer that have been developed within the state dur- 


ing the last decade. 

Cancer caused 9.6 per cent of all deaths in Calli- 
fornia last year and tuberculosis 9.2 per cent of all 
deaths in California in 1928. The large cities have 
a larger proportion of deaths from cancer than do 
the rural communities. This may be due to the 


ary 


facilities for treatment that are provided in large 


centers of population, and there may be unknown 


factors in the larger cities that have to do with the 


greater numbers of deaths from cancer within their 


boundaries. In San Francisco, in 1928, there were 


1029 cancer deaths, out of a total of 8274 deaths, 12.4 
per cent of all deaths being deaths from cancer. In 
Los Angeles, in 1928, there were 1402 deaths from 
eancer, out of a total of 13,579 deaths. This repre- 
sents 13.2 per cent of all deaths in Los Angeles last 
year. In Oakland there were 333 cancer deaths, out 


‘of a total of 3174 deaths last year. This represents 


10.5 per cent of all deaths in Oakland last year. The 
following table gives the total numbers of deaths from 
tuberculosis. and cancer in California, 1906-1928, 
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together with the rates per hundred thousand popu- 
lation, by years, for each of these diseases: 


Rate per 100,000 Rate per 100,000 

Year Tuberculosis population Cancer population 
soa. 5,267 172.8 2,879 94.4 
os 5,397 155.0 3,780 108.6 
5,724 150.4 4,702 123.6 
5,794 140.4. 5,638 136.5 
6,073 139.7 6,401 147.3 


TULAREMIA APPEARS IN CALIFORNIA 
AGAIN 


Two cases of tularemia have occurred in California 


‘recently, both of which were in persons who had 


skinned wild rabbits. One of these cases was in north- 
ern California and the other was in southern Cali- 
fornia. The case in the northern end of the state, 
however, was contracted in Nevada, where the patient 


had skinned a jack rabbit. These are the first cases 


of this disease that have been reported in California 
this year. In 1927 there were four reported cases, 
and in 1928 there were sixteen reported cases within 
the state. Eleven of these, however, were in persons 
who had received their infections in Nevada. 

As a matter of precaution, all individuals who must 
handle wild rabbits are advised to wear rubber gloves. 
Hunters are advised especially to beware of: rabbits 


which may appear sick, which are sluggish in their 


movements and which are easily killed. Very often 
such rabbits are suffering from tularemia and indi- 
viduals who skin them place themselves in danger of 
contracting the disease. While the disease is not 


often fatal, it causes pronounced disability which may 


persist for a long period of time. 
While most human eases occur through direct con- 


tact with infected animals, the disease is also trans- 
mitted by the deer fly and the rabbit louse. Vacation- 


ists should protect themselves against the attacks of 
deer flies. For many years this disease was called 
deer fly fever. Investigations undertaken by Surgeon 
Edward Francis of the United States Public Health 
Service in Utah revealed the fact that deer fly fever 
and tularemia are identical diseases. The causative 


organism—B. Tularense—was discovered in 1911 by 
Surgeons MeCoy and Chapin of the United States 


Public Health Service in the California county whence 
the organism received its name. This discovery was 


made in connection with plague work in ground 
squirrels, and the organism was isolated in squirrels 
that were under examination for plague. The disease 
has been found in almost every state of the Union, 
and wild rabbits seem to be more commonly infected 
than any other animals. The disease has never been 
found in tame rabbits. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN SPOTTED FEVER SEASON 


IS AT HAND 


Cases of Rocky Mountain spotted fever occur each 
year in northeastern California, the present year 
being no exception, as a few cases have been reported 
during the late spring. Ten cases, with four deaths, 
have been reported in Montana this year. Oregon 
reports forty-three cases during the same period. 


The disease is found in California in only two or three 


of the border counties in the extreme northeastern 
part of the state. It has existed in some portions 
of the northwestern United States ever since that 


part of the country was first settled. During recent 


years, it has been found in almost all states of the 
Union. The disease is more virulent in some localities 
than in others. It is of first importance in many of 
the northwestern communities, and in one valley in 
Montana the mortality rate is eighty to ninety per 
eent. It adjacent communities in other states the 


mortality rate is as low as three to four per cent. 


As nearly as can be determined, the mortality rate for 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever for all states other 
than Montana and Idaho varies from seven to twelve 
per cent. Incomplete records in many places make 
it impossible to determine rates definitely. The United 
States Public Health Service has for several years 
maintained a Rocky Mountain spotted fever labora- 
tory in the Bitter Root Valley of Montana, where 
the disease is particularly virulent. A vaccine has 
been developed in this laboratory, which physicians 
may obtain by addressing the medical officer in charge, 
United States Public Health Service, Hamilton, 
Montana. The disease is transmitted to many only by 
the wood tick, Dermacentor venusius. A parasite has 
been imported from France, and experiments with this 
parasite in the Montan district indicate that it may be 
of value in the control of ticks. This work is still in 
process of development, however, and ecan, as yet, be 
regarded only as experimental. It is hoped that the 
parasite may be of value in the extermination of wood 
ticks. 


A child will learn three times as fast when he is in 
tune, as he will when he is dragged to his task. 
—Locke. 
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DIPHTHERIA, TYPHOID AND EPIDEMIC 
MENINGITIS DECLINE 


It is interesting to note in glancing over the com- 
munieable disease records that the incidence of diph- 
theria during the month of May, and also for the first 


| five months of this year, is lower than at any time 
since 1919: 


Month of Jan. to May 
Year May enclusive 


This decline is due largely to the fact that the low 
tide of the cycle is due—there are variations in the 
incidence which occur independent of control methods 
applied by man. However, it is known that the use of 
diphtheria toxin-antitoxin as a means of preventing 


the disease lowers the incidence, and this undoubtedly 


is influencing this reduction in the number of cases 
of diphtheria reported this year. 


Typhoid fever is another in the list of communicable 


diseases which is conspicuously low this year. Mor- 
bidity records have been obtained in systematic 
fashion since 1913; during these sixteen years the 
lewest ineidence of typhoid fever was recorded in 
1927, when only 683 cases were reported. In that 
vear, for the first five months, 238 cases were reported ; 
this year, during the first five months, only 181 cases 
come to our attention: 


Month 1927 1929 
238 181 


The vacation season has opened and it is strongly 
recommended that persons who are planning summer 
vutings into districts where the safety of the drinking 
water or milk supply can not be insured with reason- 
able certainty obtain protection by means of typhoid 
vaccination, and also remember that the typhoid 
organisms are readily killed by boiling. Any water or 
milk supply can be rendered safe for human con- 
sumption by boiling. It is hoped that our commend- 
able typhoid record will.be retained throughout the 
vear, 

Epidemic meningitis is on the decline. Around 
twenty cases per week have been reported for several 


months, but during the first two weeks in June, only 
twelve and eleven cases, respectively, have been 
brought to our attention: 


| (1-12) 

23 cases (2-11) 
493 cases 


This disease does not seem to flourish in dry hot, or 
even warm, weather. It is, therefore, to be expected 
that epidemic meningitis will soon cease to attract 


_ attention and will resolve into only a few sporadic 


cases. 

These reductions are significant. The increase in > 
mumps and scarlet fever indicates that reporting is 
satisfactory. To date this year, 10,566 cases of mumps 
and 10,179 cases of scarlet fever have been reported. 
During 1928, 10,277 cases of mumps were reported 
and that represents the largest annual number of 


eases ever recorded in California. The largest num- 


ber of cases of scarlet fever recorded was in 1924, 
with 8955 eases. The reporting of 10,566 cases of 
mumps for this period of five months compared with 
10,277 for the twelve months of 1928 and the 10,179 
cases of scarlet fever compared with 8955 for the 
twelve months of 1924 indicate that reporting is 
unusually good. 


For full indeed is earth of woes, and full the sea; 
and in the day as well as night diseases unbidden 
haunt mankind, silently bearing ills to men. | 


MORBIDITY* 
Diphtheria. 

58 cases of diphtheria have been reported, as follows : 
Alameda County 1, Oakland 5, Fresno County 1, Kings County 
1, Los Angeles County 3, Alhambra 2, El Monte 1, Long Beach 
1, Los Angeles 21, Merced County 2, Merced 1, Salinas 1, 
Santa Ana 1, Riverside 3, Oceanside 3, San Diego 5, San 
Francisco 1, Paso Robles 1, Santa Clara County 3, Palo Alto 1. 


Scarlet Fever. 


259 cases of scarlet fever have been reported, as follows: 


Alameda County 1, Alameda 1, Albany 2, Berkeley 4, Oakland 
9, Jackson 2, Chico 2, Contra Costa County 5, Antioch 1, Rich- 
mond 2, Fresno County 13, Fresno 2, Glenn County 1, Hum- 
boldt County 2, Kern County 3, Bakersfield 1, Kings County 3, 
Lemoore 2, Los Angeles County 21, Alhambra 1, Burbank 1, 
El Monte 1, Glendale 3, Huntington Park 1, Inglewood 1, Long 
Beach 6, Los Angeles 43, Pasadena 1, Whittier 2, South Gate 
1, Monterey Park 1, Signal Hill 1, Bell 3, Ross 1, Merced 1, 
Orange County 1, Roseville 1, Riverside 1, Sacramento County 
3, Sacramento 3, National City 2, San Diego 10, San Francisco 
38, San Joaquin County 2, Stockton 14, San Mateo County 1, 
South San Francisco 1, Santa Maria 1, Santa Clara County 10, 
Gilroy 1, Palo Alto 4, San Jose 9, Watsonville 1, Vallejo 1, 
Sonoma County 3, Tulare County 4, Exeter 1, Sonora 1, Marys- 


ville 1. 


+ From reports received on June 24th and 25th, for week end- 
ing June 22d. 
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4 8 ! Measles. pa 7, National City 1, San Diego 11, San Francisco 10, San 
— 152 cases of measles have been reported, as follows: Alameda Joaquin County 5, Stockton 1, Tracy 1, Paso Robles 4, Santa 
‘i Ae County 3, Alameda 2, Albany 1, Oakland 22, Crescent City 1, Clara County 1, Palo Alto 5, San Jose 2, Vallejo 6, Wood- 
a ee i Fresno County 1, Fresno 5, Humboldt County 1, Lassen land 2. | 
ae County 1, Susanville 1, Los Angeles County 2, Burbank 2, 
M 
i ] zlendale 6, Huntington Park 2, Long Beach 1, Los Angeles 33, eningitis (Epidemic). 
| aywood 1, Sacramento County 1, Sacramento 22, San Diego 9, 1 12 cases of epidemic meningitis have been reported, as $ fol 
ae San Francisco 18, Stockton 4, San Luis Obispo County 1, Santa eh Oakland 1, Los Angeles County 1, Los Angeles 3, Monte. 
ea n : Barbdfa County 3, Gilroy 1, Palo Alto 2, Fillmore 6. bello 1, Salinas i San Diego 1, San Francisco 2, San Mateo 
| County 1, Santa Maria 1. 
Smallpox. 
| Poliomyelitis. 
24 cases ditpox have been reported, as follows: Berkeley 
Pi. ih: 2, Eureka 1, Los Angeles County 5, Long Beach 1, Los Angeles 4 cases of poliomyelitis have been reported, as follows: Los 
Behe: 3 Galinas 1, San Mateo County 3, Tulare County 8. Angeles staal 1, Los Angeles 1, South Gate 1, aoepeente 
16 cases of typhoid fever have been reported, as follows: cone of 
Berkeley 1, Los Angeles County 1, Claremont 1, Los Angeles 3, | 
a Pomona 3, Riverside County 4, Sacramento County 1, Santa Rocky Mountain Spotted Fever. 
a ee Clara County As Tehama County Modoe County reported one case of Rocky Mountain spotted 
163 cases of whooping cough have been reported, as follows:  Coceidividal Granuloma. 
att Berkeley 11, Livermore 1, Oakland 11, Fresno 2, Orland 1, Kern Cou eyes | 
n County reported one case of coccidioidal granuloma. 
Los Angeles County 23, Burbank Compton 1, Glendora 3, 
Long Beach 2, Los Angeles 34, Pasadena 3, San Gabriel 1, to reprepent patients ill 
ey! |. er | efore entering the state or those who contracte eir illness 
ae ts Whittier 1, South Gate , Brea 2, Santa Ana 1, La Habra 2, traveling about the state throughout the incubation period of 
' es” _ Placentia 2, Riverside County 1, Riverside 2, San Diego County the disease. These cases are not chargeable to any one locality. 
COMMUNICABLE DISEASE REPORTS 
| Reports || Reports 
Week ending for week’ Week ending for. week 
ending ending 
fe June 22 June 23 
| Fone 1| dune Pouce Juno 0| 
Es une une une n une | 
i Actinomycosis__...-.--- 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 1 
0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 
496 313 246 507 | 505 351 208 
Coccidioidal Granuloma- 0 1 0 0 0 1 
Diphtheria... 59 44); 45. 58 79 84 87 72 
ysentery (Bacillary) ever ears e 
Encephalitis (Epidemic) 0 1 0 1 0 3 1 1 yP PP 
ac Erysipelas.__--.-.-..- 23 23 10 13 14} 14 12 19 on the increase. 
Food 0 3 0; 0 11 4 
ee German Measles____---- 33 24 14 ‘12 251 206 121 84 
Gonococcus Infection. - 56 91 107 102 86 141 97 69 
0 1 0 0 0 0 0 
SSS 16 25 19 21 30 41 23 23 
Jaundice (Epidemic) - 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 | 
142 129 129 152 92 75 51 28 Measles is climbing. the 
Meningitis (Epidemic) 12 11 12 | 3 2 pr 
438 489 383 265 345 255 241 146 
Ophthalmia Neonatorum 1 1 0 1 1 1 thi 
Paratyphoid Fever-_-_---- 0 0 0 0 1 
0 1 1 0 | 2 4 0 | Ju 
Pneumonia (Lobar)----- 43 49 34 37 42 33 
Rabies (Animal) 1cKen mumps arie 
carlet 
1 2 0 3 2 2 2 ecine df 
— ET 0 0 0 4 2 2 2 2 | 
a ik. 170 239 184 217 165 261 203 239 du 
Typhoid Fever___------ 7 9 13 16 15 14 13 LRQA 
et. Undulant Fever____-_-_-- 2 1 2 0 0 0 0 0 
Whooping 255 252 198 163 236 341 225 192 | 
| 2,197 | 2,522 | 2,109] 1,736 || 2,181 | 2,362 | 1,846] 1,415 
| in 
ec CALIFORNIA STATE PRINTING OFFICE | 
she 
| 
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